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November 
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Par Value of Bonds Listed. . . . . . . . . (Mil $) 
Bond looses Listed 2. 2 2 ws sh es es QoQ 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers. . . . . . . (No) 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . . . .. . . (Mil. $) 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . . . (Mil. $) 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A . . . . ($) 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A. . . . ($) 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value A... . ($) 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24—= 100) AB. . . . (%) 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues . . . (Mil. $) 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral. . . . (Mil. $) 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) 
Member Borrowings—Total . . . . . . . « (Mil. $) 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . . . . (No) 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . . . (No.) 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD. . . . . . CMil.$) 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov’t Obligations . . (Mil. $) 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD . . . . . (Mil. $) 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume. . . . .. . . . . (Thou) 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . ..... + (%) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays). . . . . . (Thou.) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays). . . . . . (Thou.) 

Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F . . . . (Thou.) 

Money Value of Tctal Share Sales F - « + (Thou. $) 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . . . (Thou. $) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds. . . . . (%) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays). . . . . . (Thou. $) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays). . . . . . (Thou. $) 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F . (Thou. $) 

Money Value of Total Bond Sales F . . (Thou. $) 

N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred. . . . . . (No) 
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Shares in Short Interest F. . . . . . . . « (Thou) 





1,896 
1,373 
136,879 
888 
1,205 
67,026 
137,509 
204,536 
47.13 
35.34 
100.46 
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313 
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16,371 
0.87 
744 
868 
22,489 
676,545 
81,823 
.060 
3,719 
4,435 
81,663 
59,511 
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1,879 
1,370 
136,711 
888 
1,203 
68,884 
138,336 
207,220 
48.91 
36.66 
101.19 
78.7 
110 
223R 
0.32 
333R 
912 
2,668 
607R 
79 
6G15R 


28,635 
1.53 
1,101 
1,223 
36,481 
1,038,613 
105,990 
.077 
4,077 
4,561 
112,210 
78,192 
5 
60,667 
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1,870 
1,371 
137,666 
915 
1,212 
67,522 
140,499 
208,021 
49.09 
36.11 
102.06 
77.5 
139 
239R 
0.35 
378R 
916 
2,660 
570 

78 

630 


16,017 
0.86 
Note G 
763 
20,199 
608,017 
73,440 
.053 
Note G. 
3,497 
69,316 
51,284 
None 
None 
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1,764 
1,324 
136,787 
923 
1,197 
65,741 
139,521 
205,262 
51.05 
37.26 
102.00 
78.5 
206 

192 
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398 
889 
2,576 
571 

80 
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23,819 
1.35 
1,036 
1,173 
33,469 
945,035 
95,128 
.070 
4,136 
4,654 
91,836 
62,101 
6 
64,250 
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Peak Year For Employment, 


Peace-Time Output, 


Fails to Stir Stock Prices 


= 4 
g 


~ 


Y far the outstanding development in 

this year’s securities market has 
been the persistent reluctance of over-all 
common stock prices to respond to the 
substantial progress of earnings and divi- 
dends. 

Taking the industrial average of Dow, 
Jones & Co. as a yardstick, it is found 
that the stock market front on the New 
York Stock Exchange marched, like the 
French king’s army, up the hill from 
177.20 on the last day of 1946 to 186.85 
on July 24 and then down again, with 
inconsequential sorties, just about to the 
starting point 176.71 on December 
& when this review ended. 

Nevertheless, the market has been re- 
plete with points of interest for research- 
ers into the situation of “growth stocks.” 
dividend yields and prospects, and _pos- 
sible developments in the new year. 

These encouraging situations have ex- 
isted despite the incongruity of an over- 
all stock market which has languished 
for more than a year while employment 
has mounted steadily to an all-time record 
and industrial output has reached a peak 
for peace-time. It is not uncommon for 
stocks to move for a time counter to the 
business trend; when they do so for more 
than a year, as they have at this time, 
it is a virtually unique market experience. 

\bout the only rewarding occupation 
in these trendless markets has been to 
assay the prospects of individual indus- 
tries, and of individual companies with- 





in an industry, in an endeavor to seek 
out wise commitments. 
Conceivably one could debate the ad- 


the 
market's own evidence of backwardness. 
Usually, when the securities market is 
putting in an indifferent performance. in- 


visability of a purchase solely on 


dustrial prospects likewise lack luster. But 
the 1947 harvest of dividends has been 
the bountiful in a 
vestors have found many quarterly rates 


most decade, as in- 
increased and, in numerous other cases, 
have received liberal year-end extras. To 
the seeker after dividend return, the year 
has presented opportunities. 


An Offsetting Factor 


income 
tug-of- 
buyers 


Balanced against the cheering 
situation has been the year-long 
war on securities prices between 
and sellers. with the two sides in such 
no clear-cut decision 
had been reached up to the time of this 
writing. 


near balance that 


It has been one of the longest 
periods of narrow securities price move- 
ments in market history. 

To show the impact of the year’s events 
on at least a scattering of the securities 
listed on the Exchange, a tabulation on 
the following page shows early December, 
1947, prices and 1946 year-end prices 
for a sampling of issues in the automotive. 
chemical, electrical equipment, farm im- 
plement, oil and steel groups. 

The groups chosen are among those 
which stood in the foreground of 1947 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


dealings and accordingly reflect centers 
interest. They 
fall in also with the hypothesis of many 
observers this that 1947 
would be a good year for the heavy goods’ 
producers. A quick rundown of the right- 
hand column of the table. which shows 


of investor and_ trader 


earlier year 


the size of price changes, will dispel any 
illusion that stagnation of the general 
market signifies narrow price movements 
in individual The 
all the way from gains of more than 30 
per cent in the quotations for Barnsdall 
Oil. Chrysler (adjusted for the split), 
Oil 
Power Implement Co. to a decline of 34.8 
per cent for Allegheny Ludlum Steel. 

A stock split is often taken to imply 
enhanced prospects for an issue. 


issues. results range 


Houston and Minneapolis-Moline 


A ppar- 
ently matters have worked out that way 
to date with Chrysler. But just to show 
that pat formulas of investment do not 
exist, Dow Chemical, split 4 for 1 last 
July. recently was selling 13.3 per cent 
below the 1946 year-end price. adjusted 
for the split. 

Were individual investors, in late 1946, 
paying too high a price in order to secure 
1947’s more liberal dividend return? As 
with most affairs of the investment world, 
the answer depends upon selection. The 
stand-out gainers in the accompanying 
tabulation are illustrative of many other 
stocks which have been in a fairly per- 


Simultaneously. behind 
the nearly motionless course of the stock 


sistent uptrend. 
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price averages, another long list of stocks 
has continued to lose ground in 1947. 
Some correlation shows up between the 
prices of equities and their earnings and 
dividends, but it is by no, means con- 


vincing. Two of the more gratifying 
higher dividend rates established during 
the year were those of Standard Oil 
(N. J.) and U. S. Steel. But the former 
issue at its 1947 high was able to im- 
prove only 10%4 points on its 1946 closing 
price; the gain in Steel was even more 
meager, amounting to 75% points. Similar 
disappointing performances were the rule, 
rather than the 1947 
markets. 


exception, in 


For a long while stock prices have 
not been hinged to the near-term outlook 
for earnings. Why? At the milestone 
passed at a year-end it is appropriate 
to list a few of the factors which appear 
to have exerted the main influence on 
stock prices. First must be the often 
demonstrated lack of confidence on the 
part of the general public that recent 
rates of corporate net earnings would be 
long maintained. Ever since the day the 
war ended more than two years ago 
various economists have been forecasting 
a “coming recession.” These predictions 
have dampened the ardor of an investor 
class able to recall 1937 and 1929. 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE ExcHANcE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 

















PRICE CHANGES IN 1947 OF SAMPLED STOCKS 
ae oy Per Cent 
Price ee Recent Change 
12/31/46 High Low Price from 12/31/46 
Issue AUTOMOTIVE COMPANIES 

CN OS oasis oc cecewnes %4(a) 66% 561% 61 +33.3% 
Federal Motor Truck Co....... 12% 144% 9% 11% — 5.1 
General Motors Corp........... 5244 65% 51% 5714 + 9.5 
Hudson Motor Car Co......... 16% 21% 121% 184 + 9.0 
Mack Trucks, Ine.............. 125% 60 41% 513% +21.4 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ........ 14% 19% 14 15% + 7.6 
Studebaker Corp. ............. 20% 25% 16 194 — 78 

CHEMICAL COMPANIES 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 171 202 164 197 +15.2 
Columbian Carbon Co......... 3644 39% 3036 33% — 69 
Dow Chemical Co...... nee 15(a) 4236 36% 39 —13.3 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 2914 35%, 24% 33% +15.4 
Procter & Gamble Co.......... 63 71% 57 6934 +10.7 

ELectricaL EquipMENT COMPANIES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co......... 364 4234 30% 37% + 3.4 
Electric Storage Battery Co.... 47 575% 47 53 +12.8 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co...... 12% 16% 94 1454 +168 
General Electric Co........... 35% 39% 32 341% — 38 
Sylvania Elec. Products, Inc..... 24% 28% 20% 20% —19.1 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.... 24% 30% 22, 27% +11.1 
Farm EQuipMENT MANUFACTURERS 

pO er ee er eee 344 46% 291, 434 +26.3 
Caterpillar Tractor Co......... 624 64 49 54 —13.3 
SUMO COs occ cciekexcaeas 3644 46°% 31 1314 +20.0 
International Harvester Co..... 72 95 70 88 +22.2 
Minn.-Moline Power Impl. Co.. 934 145% 7 13%4 +35.9 

PETROLEUM COMPANIES 
Atlantic Refining Co........... 36 3956 31% 32% — 8.7 
ee > 241 341% 20%, 325% +33.5 
Promatom Gi Coin nc sccccesiacs 19, 261% 16%, 26 +33.3 
Shell Union Oil Corp......... 30% 34 24% 30 — 2.0 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)...... 694 80 63 751% + 9.0 
GB, 655 oo csacccccseeees 59%, 68% 53% 56% — 5.2 

STEEL COMPANIES 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.. 45° 48, 29, 29%, —34.8 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 91 101% 76% 98 + 7.7 
Oe GT yer 40 42 33 384 — 38 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 34° 39 2736 32%, — 5.4 
National Steel Corp............ 8514 95 7454 91 + 64 
United States Steel Corp....... 71% 7936 61% 75% + 49 
(a) Adjusted 








Concern over the deteriorating econ- 
omies of foreign countries acted as an- 
other heavy drag on securities prices. 
Rarely has there been a peace-time year 
when the “foreign situation” has held 
the headlines so continuously. While it 
may be argued that the stop-gap pro- 
posals for aid to other nations and the 
Marshall Plan are inflationary for the 
near-term course of domestic business, 
the paradox still exists of how long the 
United States can remain an 
prosperity in an otherwise barren world. 

Two special factors to be taken into 
account in the closing months of the year 
were the uncertainties engendered by the 
calling of the special session of Congress, 
plus the prevalent selling of securities for 
tax purposes. 


oasis of 


Funds for Investment Shrink 


While on the tax question it is pertinent 
at least to mention one other handicap to 
the buying of securities, although its 
effect was not limited to the year 1947: 
that is, the high rate of personal income 
taxes which is shrinking the funds avail- 
able for investment. Existing tax rates 
make it exceedingly difficult for indi- 
viduals to save funds which they may put 
to work as venture capital. 

In rebuttal to the foregoing array of 
stock market depressants, it may be said 
simply that labor productivity has im- 
proved vastly over 1946 and the various 
business indexes show undeniably that 
business is good. 

With upwards of 85 per cent of all com- 
mon stocks on the Stock Exchange pay- 
ing dividends this year, it is quite an aca- 
demic process to reckon how far good 
business, of itself, contributed to indi- 
vidual stock price movements. Reference 
to the tabled statistics, when supported by 
knowledge of corporate earnings, permits 
recognition of strong prices which re- 
flected notably active business. For ex- 
ample, several of the motor vehicle, pe- 
troleum and farm machinery companies 
were stalwarts of active production. 
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for Credit, 
Oversupply 


By M. S. THOMAS 


OUNTERING winds hit the bond 

market late in 1947, and the peace- 
ful sailing into new price areas of recent 
years was rudely interrupted. The dis- 
turbing forces, Government changes in in- 
terest rates, and an apparent oversupply 
of new corporate issues, coincided fairly 
closely in time, but as to which was the 
more depressing to bond prices is debat- 
able. Certainly, the combination was 
formidable. 

In 1947, for the first time in several 
years, bond supply seems to have ex- 
ceeded demand and the inevitable hap- 
pened. Prices declined. Some bond in- 
vestors in the booming markets of late 
years may have forgotten the fact that 
bend yields can fluctuate over a consid- 
erable range, as the following table shows. 


Swines IN Corporate Bonp YIELDS 
(Annual Averages of High & Low) 


120* 30 30 

Bonds Aaa’s Baa’s 

v7 | 7.00% 6.06% 8.17% 
Sy. ae 4.92 1.54 5.46 
| ee ae oD 10.18 
ee 3.97 bE Bj 5.23 
LS 4.80 3.20 6.08 
1947 High eS 2.85 3.50 
Low Bh PASS Be i 
Recent. 3.11 2.85 3.50 


* Moody’s 120 bonds, 30 each in Aaa, Aa, / 
Baa rating classes. 

In 1946, Moody’s long-term taxable 
Governments’ average hit a low monthly 
average yield of 2.08 per cent in April, at 
which time Aaa corporate bonds returned 
2.46 per cent, or a difference of 0.38 per 


ond Market Collides 
with Hardening Rates 
























_> he 


cent (38 basis points). Subsequent swings 
were as follows: 


*Taxable Difference 

* Ave. Long-Term  Betw. Corp. 

Aaa Govern- & Govern’s 

Corps. ments (Basis pts.) 
Apr. 1946 2.46 2.08 38 
Oct. 1946 2.60 2.26 34 
Apr. 1947 2.53 2.19 34 
Nov. 1947. . pay i 4 2.36 43 


* Moody’s Series. 


In the last swing, from April to Novem- 
ber, 1947, high-grade corporate bonds 
moved down more than Governments and 
the spread between the groups widened to 
41 basis points. Question: Will this spread 
attract institutions to the corporate mar- 
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Scene in the “bond crowd,” a 
segment of the market’ on 
the New York Stock Exchange 


ket, will institutions sell Governments to 


buy corporates now, or must the spread 
widen further? An answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be drawn at the present time. 

The corporate bond market apparently 
was seized with an attack of indigestion in 
September and October of 1947, due to a 
concentration of heavy offerings, both by 
corporations and by the Government. 
Early in October the Government sold 
$870 million of long-term non-marketable 
214 per cent bonds to savings institutions, 
trust funds, and life insurance companies. 
Also, in the corporate field the following 
large issues came out: 





Moody 

Issue Rating 
Tennessee Gas Transm. 3/67 . Baa 
Detroit Edison 2%4s/82 . . . . . Aa 
Consumers Power 2%s/77. . . . Aa 
Duquesne Light 2%4s/77 . . Aaa 


New England Tel. & Tel. 3/82 . . Aa 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 2%s/80 . . . Aa 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 3443/87 Aaa 





PRICE TRENDS OF RECENT LARGE OFFERINGS OF CORPORATE BONDS 


Offering Offering Recent 
Date Amount Price Price 
9/10/47 $40,000,000 102% 99 
9/11/47 60.000.000 101% 96 
9/24/47 25.000.000 102 101 
9/24/47 75,000,000 101.23 98°, 
10/1/47 10.000,000 101.6 101% 
10/9/47 75,000.000 100 97% 
10/22/47 100,000,000 101.25 102% 
















Ss 





As will be seen, a rather unsatisfactory 
price trend has ensued for some of these 
important offerings of recent months. 
Heavy offerings of American Telephone & 

) g£ I 
Telegraph bonds also added to new issue 
supplies in 1947, 


Another factor in the supply situation 
has been the increasing proportion of new 
corporate offerings issued to raise new 
money rather than for refunding of old 
securities. According to compilations of 
the Commercial & Financial Chronicle, the 
percentage of new money issues, state, 
municipal, corporate, in the first nine 
months of 1947 was 78 per cent, against 
54.1 per cent in 1946 and 20.7 per cent 
in 1945. 

New money issues represent an addi- 
tional supply of securities in contrast to 
refunding operations which simply replace 
securities already outstanding. The growth 
in the new money offerings in 1947 was a 
very definite supply factor in the security 
markets. 

Bond supplies in 1947 were further 
augmented by the sale by the Govern- 
ment of bonds from some of its trust funds 
such as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. to the tune of $1.7 billion, which. 
together with the $870 million long-term 
non-marketables sold later in the year, 
made a grand total of $2.5 billion of 
money taken out of the market. 


Rising Demand for Credit 


While the enlarged supply of bonds and 
the change in Government bond yields in 
1947 were powerful influences in depress- 
ing the bond market. another element of 
importance was increasing competition for 
loan money. The rapidly widening scale 
of building operations, particularly in the 
residential field, and the sharply rising 
trend of commodity prices. created new 
customers for the investment funds avail- 
able from principal lenders, such as the 
life insurance companies and banks. 

Life insurance companies continue to 
be steadily in need of new investments as 
premium receipts continue to pour in. 


These collections amounted to $4.4 billion 
in 1946 and were at the annual rate of 
$4.6 billion in the first nine months of 
1947. Life insurance bond buyers, who 
are an astute lot. undoubtedly took advan- 
tage of indications of a temporary over- 
supply of bonds at times in 1947, to delay 
purchases until prices were more to their 
liking, thus accentuating the disparity be- 
tween supply and demand. The life in- 
surance companies will continue to be sub- 
stantial buyers of securities, however, in 
view of the likelihood that their premium 
collections will continue at a high level 
for some time. 

While the life insurance companies in- 
creased their holdings of securities from 
early 1946 through September, 1947, there 
was an increase of almost $1,000,000,000 
in mortgage loans, money which might 
otherwise have flowed to the security 
markets. 


Prices vs. Borrowings 


Commercial banks were confronted with 
sharply rising demands for funds. due to 
the rapidly mounting general price level. 
and active business conditions. Com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural and real 
estate loans gained sharply in 1947; as an 
example, real estate borrowing rose from 
$1.500,000,000 as of November 27, 1946, 
to $3.300,000.000 on November 12, 1947. 
The gains in outstanding commercial and 
comparable loans of over $3,500,000,000 
since the middle of 1947 have been anxi- 
ously watched by money authorities. 

The bond buyer, in addition to being 
offered a too hearty fare in 1947, may 
have been psychologically indisposed also. 
For some months he had seen changes in 
short-term Government rates and had 
heard rumors of other increases in yields 
on Governments. 

The following table shows the yields 
available on various Government securi- 
ties, as reported in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

The three-months bills had been pegged 
at a three-eighths per cent interest rate 








UL. S. GOVERNMENT BOND YIELDS 

3 Mos. 9-12 Mos. 3-5 7-9 15 Yrs. 

Bills Ctfs. Years Years & Over 
1944 Average..... 0.375% 0.79% 1.33% 1.94% 2.48% 
1945 Average.....- 0.375 0.8 1.18 1.60 7 
1946 Average..... 0.375 0.82 1.16 1.45 2.19 
1947 
January Average.. 0.376 0.8 1.26 1.56 2.21 
October Average.. 0.857 0.97 L335 1.58 227 








from 1944 until July, 1947, and the nine 
to twelve-months certificates had been 
pegged at a seven-eighths per cent interest 
rate. With the elimination of pegging of 
these short-term securities, the three- 
months bills moved up promptly from a 
yield basis of 0.375 per cent to current 
levels of about 0.95 per cent, and certifi- 
cates have risen from a rate of around 
0.84 per cent to 144 per cent. This sharp 
increase in the short-term rates naturally 
caused an upward readjustment in yields 
all along the line of Government securi- 
ties, as shown in the table. 

Whether this adjustment in Government 
bond yields has run its course is not yet 
evident, and until it has, no stability in 
the high-grade corporate market can be 
reasonably expected. 

The supply-demand factors may not 
change predominantly next year from 
those of 1947. There probably will be a 
substantial amount of new corporate and 
municipal financing done in 1948, particu- 
larly if business conditions continue fa- 
vorable. New money financing for cor- 
porate plant expansion and municipal is- 
sues could well exceed the volume of 
1947, if money can be obtained at interest 
costs not too far away from present levels. 
As a matter of fact, there might be a 
scramble for money should there be in- 
dications that interest yields might tend 
higher. Supply, in 1948, barring a severe 
business depression, could be consider- 
able. 


Question of Support 


The trust funds of the Government 
probably require investments of close to 
$3,000,000,000 per year, but these re- 
quirements could be met by special issues. 
whose effect on the money market might 
vary from nil to some special influence 
desired by the money authorities. Were 
Government bonds to stabilize in price 
there would seem to be a fair probability 
that corporate bonds would also have the 
same tendency, particularly if forthcom- 
ing issues were marketed with a critical 
eye on the demand situation, Thus. 1948 
may open with the outlook for bond mar- 
ket stability apparently substantially de- 
pendent upon whether or not the Govern- 
ment can solve the difficult problem of 
supporting its own long-term issues and 
at the same time avoid adding fuel to in- 
flationary fires. 

On the other hand, demand should 
continue to be weighty. Life insurance 
companies and other savings groups will 
probably have a demand for securities 
somewhat equivalent to that of 1947, since 

(Continued on page 12) 
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(ye material to promote study 
of group records of common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the sampled equities contained in the ac- 
companying tabulation differ somewhat 
in background from the exhibit presented 
in last month’s issue of THE ExCHANGE. 
In general, the individual roster of con- 
secutive dividend payments runs_ back 
over shorter periods, although none is less 
than 10 years. Among the 30 issues is a 
scattering of stocks which seldom appear 
among the dominant holdings of invest- 
ment company or other fund portfolios. 

As the statistics of such a discussion 
as this are presented primarily to further 
the research of “average investors,” the 
tabled selections were made advisedly. A 
number of the stocks have been less pub- 
licized than standard issues. Although all 
are long-established, market transactions 
find them less prominent than others rated 
frequently in lists of market leaders . . . 
a situation which has nothing to do with 
dividend longevity. 


Broadly Representative 


Employing consecutive dividend rec- 
ords (10 years or longer) as a yardstick, 
the samples are sufficient in number to 
afford something more than a bird’s-eye 
view of the retail merchandising. machin- 
ery and metals, and mining groups of 
the Stock Exchange list. The 10 mining 
issues, for example, leave only five un- 
measured on a 10-year basis; the block 
of retail store issues totals nearly one- 
fourth, and that of the metal-working 
equities more than one-sixth, of those in 
the same categories. 

None of the cited stocks has been split 
or altered by stock dividends since 1938: 
the dividend records are calculated on the 
basis of shares outstanding at the close 
of each year of the nine-year stretch. The 
purpose of the presentation envisions no 
suggestion whatever for purchase or sale, 
merely detailing refresher material for 
readers interested in the dividend situa- 
tion of the stocks, and promoting research. 

Approximately half of the 30 issues 
have declared or paid dividends through 
November of this year which are larger 


than the highest annual dividends for 
those stocks from 1938 to 1946, inclusive. 
Putting it another way. only about half 
of the stocks in the current year of active 
business have done as well, or about the 
same, or less well, for holders than they 
did in the best preceding years of the last 
decade. 

Some food for investment thought is 
contained in dividend payments of $3 
this year, against $4 in a year when 
money's purchasing power was greater. 
or of $1.40 this year in contrast with $2, 





Short Range 


or of $3 this year against $2.75. The illus- 
trations are taken from the table and could 
be extended to many like comparisons. A 
letter signed “C.R.S.,” to be found on the 
inside of the back cover, this issue, points 
up the investor significance of the “fallen 
dollar value,” and lays open the road to 
the general study of personal incomes 
during a period of inflation. 

It is simple mathematics to determine 
that a 60-per-cent-of-pre-war worth of a 
dollar in exchange for goods and services 

(Continued on page 12) 











GROUPS OF MEDIUM LONG-TERM DIVIDEND PAYERS 
Calendar Year Dividend Payments* 
Year 1938—1946 Declared 
Consecutive = —————— a or Paid + 
Cash Dividends 9-year through Recent 
egan Highest Lowest Average Nov., 1947 Price 
Retait MERCHANDISING COMPANIES 
First National Stores, Inc. 1914 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $3.00 61 
S. S. Kresge Co. 1913 2.50 1.15 1.38 y Ai 5" 371% 
Kroger Co. 1902 2.50 1.90 2.10 3.00 18 
McCrory Stores Corp. 1937 2.00 0.75 1.14 1.80 28 
McLellan Stores Co. 1936 11S 0.60 0.70 2.00 19% 
Arnold Constable Corp. 1935 1.00 0.50 0.69 1.25 15% 
Outlet Co. 1926 4.75 3.25 1.06 6.75 85 
Aldens, inc. 1934. 1.37¥ 0.25 0.64 1.50 1736 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 1936 2.75 1.25 1.94 3.00 531% 
Butler Bros. 1936 1.55 0.15 0.59 0.65 12 
MACHINERY AND METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
American Can Co. 1923 1.00 3.00 3.50 3.00 80 
Amer. Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 1936 2.00 0.70 1.69 1.40 2234 
Florence Stove Co. 1933 3.00 2.00 2.36 1.50 35 
Gardner-Denver Co. 1934 1.50 0.75 1.1] 1.10 21% 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 1910 7.00 5.50 6.28 9.00 132% 
Link-Belt Co. 1906 2.00 125 1.86 3.00 6014 
Otis Elevator Co. 1903 1.25 0.60 0.97 1.35 30°% 
Superheater Co. 191] 1.50 0.60 1.14 1.00 20% 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co. 1902 4.00 2.00 2.47 2.00 10 
Waukesha Motor Co. 1922 1.24 1.00 1.04 L25 1914 
MINING COMPANIES 
Island Creek Coal Co. 1912 3.00 2.00 2:22 3.00 64 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 1881 1.00 0.10 0.63 1.00 97% 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 1936 2.50 0.50 2.08 3.00 3554 
Cal. & Hecla Cons. Copper Co. 1936 1.00 0.25 0.66 0.40 7% 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 1934 3.25 1.75 2.58 1.00 461% 
Magma Copper Co. 1925 215 0.50 1.61 1.00 184 
American Metal Co., Ltd. 1937 2.25 1.00 1.33 1.25 a 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 1933 3.00 1.20 2.54 1.20 1614 
Natomas Co. 1930 1.10 0.25 0.82 1.00 1156 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 1934 2:25 1.00 1.92 3.00 2% 
“Includes extras. + Excluding declarations in 1947 that are payable in 1948. 











Valuable 


By Joachim Silbermann 


FEPXHE soundly-established corporation 

provides an opportunity for investors 
in its securities to share in its profits or 
acquire a regular, fixed income. More- 
over, the corporation is dependent upon 
the money of investors for funds with 
which to extend its assets and earning 
power; and the inclusion of new stock 
or bond holders among its financial 
supporters is a matter of much practical 
satisfaction to a board of directors. The 
story of corporate expansion in the United 
States, the pivot of the free enterprise 
system, is really the story of investor 
confidence in, and loyal partisanship to, 
the individual corporation. 

But, so far as a still large number of cor- 
porations is concerned, no one would 
ever know by examining their annual re- 
ports that these business entities realize 
the reciprocal opportunity offered to them 
to invest profitably in their stockholders! 


Reports in Contrast 


\n illustrative instance of this lack lies 
on my desk as this discussion is being 
prepared provided by the unim- 
pressive annual statement of a prominent 
company. Printed in plain black and 
white, the outside front cover, which can 
enhance or fatally interrupt a stockhold- 
er’s attention, is devoted to publishing 
the names of officers and directors. For 
the one reader who might be interested 
in searching for the name of a man he 
happens to know, five hundred would 
look at the massed type blankly, caring 
little about personnel, thinking primarily 
about the results which management had 
achieved in 1946. For these results, the 
reader has to turn a half dozen flat, un- 
decorated pages of text until the statis- 
tical income account and balance sheet 
are reached. 

True, the earlier pages tell about the 
year’s developments, problems, market 
conditions and something of the pros- 
pects which 1946 disclosed; but a new 
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stockholder, receiving an annual report 
for the first time, would find difficulty in 
picturing what the corporation does, what 
products it makes—these facts are ap- 
parently presented well enough to satisfy 
the management in the company’s title 

and the part it plays in the American 
scheme of service to consumers and the 
responsibility it feels toward the men and 
women who work for it. 


Opportunity Slighted 


The new stockholder and older ones, 
too, find little in text or method of presen- 
tation to show them that management has 
an interest in supplying adequate infor- 
mation about a year’s developments. 

I take up another report for 1946. The 
issuing company has plainly, at first 
glance, applied a great deal of planning 
and thought to it. The outside front cover 
shows, in four colors, a picture of the 
corporation’s principal product; the in- 
side of the cover reveals other product 
pictures and consumers using them. The 
first three pages contain a frank discus- 
sion by the president of the year’s oper- 
ations, which experienced numerous han- 
dicaps because of the tight situation of 
necessary materials; of plans for 1947, 
capital expenditures, market prospects 
and so on—all significant to the stock- 
holder, a true stockholder report. And in 
subsequent pages, in which the text is well 
“broken up” by insertions of easily-read 
charts, graphs and pictures of products 
in color, the reader is led with ample 
explanation through the record of earn- 
ings, working capital changes, tax im- 





posts, financing and on to the formal 
statistics. 

If I may write as a critic with a back- 
ground of many years as an adviser and 
assistant in preparing annual reports. 
{ would say that the first - mentioned 
report is uninformative and unattrac- 
tive, indeed, and the second shows a mod- 
ern product, good but possible of being 
made even better. The second, as it hap- 
pens, pays no detailed attention to relations 
with the company’s employes nor does it 
contribute directly to the stockholder’s con- 
sciousness that he, as an owner of in- 
vested capital, is an integral part of the 
system which stands today as a bulwark 
of high living standards, free production, 
free markets and individual liberty. 

The annual report will soon do all of 
the things mentioned here, I believe, in 
a better manner than heretofore; but to 
be realistic, recognizing that progress is 
bound to be gradual and that notable 
advances have been made in recent years 
in corporate enlightenment of stockhold- 
ers, | would summarize practical consid- 
erations of the moment. The annual re- 
port should: 


1. Inform stockholders of all cor- 
porate operations, financing and 
other activities; 

2. Advertise the company’s prod- 
ucts and their usefulness and seek to 
create good management-customer 
relationships; stockholders are also 
customers ; 

3. Forward improved 
ment-labor relationships; 


manage- 
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4. Afford an opportunity to em- 
phasize the company’s financial po- 
sition in its industry and in the com- 
munity and thus enhance the appeal 
of its securities to prospective inves- 
tors; 


5. Supply management with an ef- 
fective medium for telling the story 
of what has been accomplished by 
industry in a land where freedom 
of the individual’s endeavor is held 
sacred. 


An investment by a corporation in a 
document which, attractively, fills this 
bill of particulars will pay dividends in 
the form of good will, stable stockholder 
lists and active consumers of the com- 
pany’s products. 

Kight years ago, only about one of four 
companies was aware of the potential 
values of the annual report; today one 





of three companies employs this public 
relations envoy, the modern annual re- 
port. This is progress, although too slow. 

A modern annual report never punishes 
its recipient with difficult legal phrase- 
ology, long paragraphs, technical terms 
or too many words to read. Its cover, 
its dramatic composition, should com- 
mand attention. It should challenge the 
stockholder, the employe, the client, the 
investor and the general public to pick 
it up, turn pages and read. Once inside, 
the reader should find large readable 
type, well-spaced lines. The choice of 
typography and its arrangement should 
reflect the attention of the expert. 

It should be pleasant, interesting and 
readable. The layout of the report should 
be well planned and well balanced. The 
report should contain a number of graph- 
ics and photographs which eliminate, as 
much as possible, the necessity for read- 
ing too many words and figures. 

The organization of the report should 
come in for a great deal of study and 
consideration. It should start off with 
a letter or introductory statement from 
either the president or the chairman of 
the board of directors of the company, 
or both. It should be written in language 
normally used by these men in their 
every-day dealings. It should be a report 
of “stewardship” which outlines in a 
clear and concise manner the facts about 
(American industry in general and their 
own corporation’s position specifically. 


Room for a Pre-View 


A report should be an appraisal of the 
effectiveness of management in discharg- 
ing its responsibilities to its stockholders, 
employes and the general public: and at 
the same time, it should reveal to all in- 
terested parties what the intentions, be- 
liefs and plans of management are for 
the future. This introductory section 
should be followed by the body of the 
report, which discusses the year under 
review and also gives a historical record 
of past operations. Trends and tenden- 
cies such as sales, revenues, taxes, ex- 
penses, net earnings, earnings per share, 
taxes per share, funded debt, etc., should 
be pointed up. These trends should be 
elaborated upon and, whenever possible, 
dramatically illustrated through the use of 
pictorial charts and graphs. 

Consideration should be given to em- 
ploye relations and a section should be 
devoted to enlarging upon and _ graphi- 
cally illustrating such topics as average 
wages per employe, total wages, employe 
benefits, investment per employe and a 
general summary of labor relations. 





Finally, since the report can be used 
effectively to advertise the company and 
its products, a section should be devoted 
to sales, sales analysis and the merchan- 
dising policy of the company. In this 
section, discussion and illustration of the 
company’s products and merchandising 
plans can be ireated. 

The condensed and simplified financial 
statements, the auditors’ certificate and 
a chronological statistical table for 5 to 
10 years in addition to the regular profit 
and loss account and balance sheet com- 
plete the well-rounded report. 

The modern annual report contains be- 
tween 16 and 32 pages. It encompasses 
6 to 10 graphics and possibly one map. 
A few well-selected, large photographs are 
preferable to many small photographs. 
The use of a second color to lend em- 
phasis will also yield a most attractive 
result. 

The most recent trend is to package the 
annual report to be read. By this we 
mean the preparation of a special en- 
velope which is illustrated to reflect the 
theme and philosophy of the report. The 
illustration is generally an elaboration of 
some part of the report itself. 

In rounding out this discussion a bit 
of redundancy might be permitted if ref- 
erence is made to the impact which a 
well-prepared, well-illustrated annual re- 
port has upon the stockholder’s broad 
attitude toward a corporation. There is 
such a thing as pride of ownership. A 
stockholder who has become a partner in 
a corporate enterprise after due consid- 
eration, and with the intention of sticking. 
takes greater satisfaction in his judgment 
than the cashing of dividend checks alone 
provides when he sees printed evidence 
that the company of his choice is up-to- 
date, progressive and aggressive in pre- 
senting effectively the pertinent facts 
affecting its operations. 

Increasing stability from year to year 
of the stockholder list is a matter of pride 
to management as well, and a product of 
a thorough report. 



















COMMON STOCKS 


YIELDING DIVIDENDS 
FOR 25 TO 40 YEARS 


Common Payments 
Stock Began 


Detroit Edison Co. 

General Cigar Co., Ine 

Pacthe Linkting Corp. « ~. o6o cc cccssccess 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

International Harvester Co. ........--.-- 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 

Be OIE, pce cakasrenecescucsacams 
May Department Stores Co. ...........-- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. ............ 
Superheater Company 

Underwood Corporation 

G. W. Helme Co. 

talon Ceoek Gaal Ce. .icccicccescsvcvas 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ............ 
Standard Oil Co. of California 

United States Tobacco Co. ............-- 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Consumers Power Co. 

SERN TOE OO fox se ewenacnccinns 
International Shoe Company 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 

ee > 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. ............. 
Wee Oe I DG Cok ce scr tckecsmos vanes 1913 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. ............ 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 

First National Stores, Inc 

Mesta Machine Company 

Sr OE OO orc casccasescwenen 
Bell & Howell Co. 

Central Aguirre Associates 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co............. 1915 
General Motors Corporation 
International Salt Company 

Seott Paper Company 

Commmntems Cashew Ge... .55 6.0 5508 scsaeee 
International Business Machines Corp... . 
ONIEEe ON COONS, ec ccasceascncceces 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co... 
POU PRONE HGR, <6 oeisiccccceaccaceowss 
Pitts. Cinn., Chi. & St. Louis RR. Co.... 
Union Oil Co. of California 

Air Reduction Co., Inc. 

The American Ship Building Co.......... 1917 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Ine 

Household Finance Corp. 

Idaho Power Co. 

MelIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 

Pg a er 


The passing of another year brings 14 new names to 
the roster of companies on the New York Stock Ex- 
change list which have yielded common dividends for 
25 to 40 consecutive years. When such records of 
dividend regularity are inspected, keeping in mind 
that the companies maintained payments throughout 
the Great Depression, current discussion of possibly 
narrowing profit margins loses some of its impact. 


Year 
Common Payments 
Stock 

OR EM ic orcics tick wanweGccacarse 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. “B” 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

American Home Products Corp. .......- 
Dayton Power & Light Co. ............. 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 

Gen] American Transportation Corp..... 
Pactic Gan @ Pihecitie Ce. «..:.:0:0ie.se:006:0:0: 
Swift International Co., Lid. ............ 
United States Gypsum Co. .............. 
WatetE SUG, TE kc 6.0 woiskin ccs sensei 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ..........- 
American Tobacco Co. “B” 

ae aera 1921 
GComeral Baking Ca. ..< ociixcccss-c0 caster 1921 
COOMA EMIETE, BEES 6.0 o:5.0s svc .neninisis veces 
Lambert Company 

Pee EG: 5 6.9:s wanes senKas ae 192 
"Tenas Gell Steet Gas. < oe oie ccc ences 1921 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. ............. 1921 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. .......... 1921 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. ............... 1922 
American Safety Razor Corp. ............ 1922 
Associates Investment Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. ......... 1922 
Cleve.. Cinn., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. Co.... 1922 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co....... 1922 
General Foods Corporation 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Life Savers Corporation 

Mack Trucks, Ine. .. 

J. C. Penney Company 

Pet Milk Company 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Vick Chemical Company 

Waukeska Motor Ca. ....0.....0cdecccessecs 
American Can Company 

Brown Shoe Co., Ine 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Ciluctt, Peabady @ Co., Ine.. ......2..0000 1923 
Coca-Cola International Corp. ........... 1923 
Continental Can Company, Inc 

Eaton Manufacturing Company 

ewe Somme Gos. isc sssccccaccs 

Loew's Ine. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc. .......... 1923 
Suteriond Pawar Ge... é6is oo Sckeccenscen 1923 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. ............. 1923 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pac. Ry. Co..... 

















HOOKER ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


804,204 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $5 


Ticker Symbol: HKR 











Main plant of Hooker 
Electrochemical at 
—™°~° Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


IFTEEN years ago Hooker Electro- 

chemical Company was one of the 
nation’s largest producers of electrolytic 
caustic soda and chlorine. Its “Hooker 
Type S” electrolytic cell was famous as 
the leading source of liquid chlorine and 
was used in the plants of numerous chem- 
ical companies on license. 

Today Hooker Electrochemical, with 
plants in Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Ta- 
coma, Wash., is still one of the largest 
producers of caustic soda and chlorine. 
The celebrated cell has been improved 
and a new cell has been introduced with 
twice the rated capacity for producing 
chlorine and caustic soda. Currently 
Hooker electrolytic cells account for more 
than 40 per cent of the total chlorine 
capacity of the United States. 

But since 1932 the Hooker company 
has changed. By concentrating on chem- 
ical research, it has developed over 100 
different chemicals which it now produces 
in its plants and sells to industrial users. 


While the basic business of making elec- 
trolytic cells and producing chlorine and 
caustic soda continues, Hooker has diver- 
sified its business and expanded since 
1932 with the following results, drawn 
from company records: 


Productive capacity has increased 
230 per cent in the last 10 years. 

More than 70 per cent of the chlorine 
produced in the company’s Niagara 
plant now goes into diversified chem- 
icals. (During the period 1934-1938 
only 10 to 15 per cent was used to pro- 
duce Hooker chemicals. The remainder 
was sold as liquid chlorine. ) 

The budget for research has in- 
creased 450 per cent. Real estate. plant 
and equipment have doubled in the 
last 10 years. 

Market value of the stock has dou- 
bled since 1945. 

Sales 
account for nearly 70 per cent of the 
company’s total net sales of chemical 
products. 


of diversified chemicals now 


The company has been undergoing 
an expansion, diversification and mod- 
ernization program during the last two 
years, involving an expenditure of 
nearly $6,000,000. A further substan- 
tial expansion and diversification pro- 
gram is now under consideration. 


The basic raw material for the compa- 
ny’s production is common salt. The cells 
separate salt brine into its components— 
caustic soda, chlorine and hydrogen— 
which are either sold in liquid form or 
reacted with other raw materials to make 
modern chemicals. 

Among the more interesting of these 
chemicals HCH, a new insecticide 
with a reputed greater and wider effec- 
tiveness than DDT: and monochloracetic 
acid. a versatile gelatin-like chemical, 
which is used in production of the new 
weed killer, 2, 4-D, in sizing paper and 
textile products, and in the manufacture 
of dyes, pharmaceuticals and cosmetic 


are 


preparations. 

In 1946 the company, together with 
Detrex Corporation, of Detroit, organized 
Hooker Detrex, Incorporated, for the 
manufacture of chlorinated solvents for 
degreasing and other purposes. Fifty per 
cent of the voting stock is owned by 
Hooker. A large plant was erected by 


this company adjacent to the Hooker 
plant in Tacoma. Wash., and was put into 
successful operation early in 1947. 

The balance sheet as of November 30. 
1946, showed gross assets of $13,768,754. 
Current assets of $5.814.405 contrasted 
with $1.694.018 liabilit'es. In 
1937 the net were $5.934.480. 
while in 1946 they amounted to $14,884.- 
913. Net sales for the six months ended 
May 31. 1947, totaled $9,989,935. 


current 


sales 





MERRITT-CHAPMAN & 
SCOTT CORPORATION 


343,700 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: MCS 











INCE 1860. the Black Horse of the 
Sea on the house flag of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation has been a 
symbol associated with marine salvage 
and floating derrick operations. From 
that date the corporation and its prede- 
cessor companies have rendered salvage 
service to all kinds of floating property 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. in- 
cluding such operations as the raising of 
in New York Harbor. 
In more recent years. the corporation 
has had a part in thousands of engineer- 
ing construction projects for the govern- 
ment and for all types of industry. These 
have included chemical plants. pulp and 
paper mills, oil refineries, steel mills and 
many other types of industrial buildings. 
also bridges. tunnels. highways, docks, 
breakwaters, shipbuilding and repair fa- 
cilities. dry docks. pipe lines, subaqueous 
work, and unusual and difficult 
types of construction. Expansion in the 
field of construction has been steady. so 
that today by far the greater part of the 
corporation’s business is in that field. 
The corporation operates five salvage 


the “Normandie” 


many 


vessels, each with a full complement of sal- 
vage gear and materials. In addition, it 
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Two engineering projects in which Merritt-Chapman & Scott has participated are a new highway bridge across the Potomac River 
30 miles below Washington, D. C., and a plant for Kraft Corporation of America at Fernandina, Fla. 


owns about a hundred vessels made up 
of floating derricks and whirleys of ca- 
pacity ranging from 25 to 250 tons, cap- 
able of performing every type of marine 
hoisting operation, tugs of various sizes, 
pile drivers, scows, large sea-going barges 
and floating concrete plants. Yards and 
repair shops are maintained at Rosebank, 
Staten Island, N. Y., New London, Conn., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 

The volume of construction work in 
process now approximates $29,000,000, 
which is total contract price less the com- 
pleted portion thereof. Included therein 
are the construction of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Hospital at Peekskill, 
N. Y.. for the United States Army, Corps 
of Engineers: the building of the sub- 
structure for the 14th Street Bridge for 
the District of Columbia; the piers for a 
bridge across the Connecticut River at 
Saybrook. Conn.. a pulp and paper mill 
for the Hudson Pulp & Paper Corpora- 
tion (Southern Division) at Palatka, Fla.; 
a pulp and paper mill for the Alabama 
Pulp & Paper Company at Cantonment. 
near Pensacola. Fla.: the Arkansas ap- 


proach to a highway bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., 
the piers for 


which are now being 


completed by the corporation: and 
approximately 45 additional jobs for the 
United States Government and numerous 
corporations. 

Net worth of the corporation as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. was $7,120,944 and the 
net working capital was $5,134,382, ac- 
cording to balance sheet figures. For the 
first nine months of 1947 the net profit 
was $1.335,603,. or $4.29 per common 
share. Total assets at September 30. 1947, 
were $11.587.958. of which $9.286.033 


were current assets. Current liabilities 


amounted to $4.151.651. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


6,695,075 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $20 


Ticker Symbol: NES 











FEXHIS listing brings to 
the Stock Exchange 
the capital shares of New 
England’s largest public 
utility holding company. 
Organized in 1926. New 
England Electric System 
has solved its corporate 
simplification problems 
under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act 
and now owns directly its 
investments in a_ large 
group of electric, gas and 
transportation utility com- 
panies. Gross revenues 
were more than $90,000,000 in 1946. More 
than 80 per cent of all revenues come 
from sales of electric energy, about 9 per 
cent each from sales of gas and from 
transportation, and the small remaining 
fraction from miscellaneous operations. 
The 34 subsidiary companies which 
comprise the unified electric system serve 
250 communities in every New England 
state, except Maine. A network of over 
2.000 miles of high-tension circuits span- 





ning Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and part of Con- 
necticut interconnects 36 hydro-electric 
and 15 steam-electric generating stations, 
not only with one another but with neigh- 
boring systems, and power is bought and 
sold over these connections. The aggre- 
gate installed capacity (name plate rat- 
ing) of the generating stations is 795,000 
kilowatts. In all, the electric system in- 
cludes 390 transmission and distribution 
stations and about 12,000 miles of dis- 
tribution lines. 


Electric service at retail is brought to 
an area which in all covers 5,600 square 
miles in five of the New England states. 
In this area, which has a population of 
2,250,000, are the important industrial 
cities of Providence and Cranston, R. L.; 
Fall River, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence. 
Haverhill, Malden, Medford, Everett, 
Salem and Quincy, Mass.; Lebanon, 
N. H.; and Bellows Falls. Barre, Mont- 


pelier and Burlington, Vt. There are over 
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Steam-electric stations of the company at Providence, R. I. 
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10,000 electric customers of all classes. 
Further emphasis may be attached to 
the scope of the electric retail outlets by 
naming some of the distributing sub- 
sidiaries: The Narragansett Electric 
Company, Worcester County Electric 
Company, Fall River Electric Light Com- 
pany, the Lowell Electric Light Corpora- 
tion, Lawrence Gas and Electric Company, 
Quincy Electric Light and Power 
Company, Malden Electric Company, 
Haverhill Electric Company, Salem Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, each serving a 
population in excess of 40,000. Among 
constituents supplying electric energy at 
wholesale are three large hydro-electric 
generating companies. 

Twenty of the subsidiary companies 
do a gas business, serving about 218,000 
customers. For the most part this service 
is carried on in the same territory as the 
retail electric operations. About 80 per 
cent of the gas required is manufactured 
hy system companies, 20 per cent being 
purchased from outside sources. 

Operations of the one transportation 
subsidiary cover the city of Providence. 
having a population of more than 250,- 
000, the cities of Pawtucket, Woonsocket. 
Central Falls, East Providence, Cranston 
and Warwick and other sections in Rhode 
Island. 

The consolidated balance sheet of New 
England Electric System and its subsidi- 
aries as of June 30, 1947, showed total 
assets of more than $457.000,000. Cur- 
rent assets amounted to $36,726,000 and 
current liabilities were $21,465,000. On 
a pro forma basis, consolidated gross 
earnings for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1947, were $96,411,000 and 
consolidated net income for this period 
was $9,394,700. An initial dividend of 
25 cents was paid October 1, 1947. 

































































































































FEDDERS-QUIGAN 
CORPORATION 


1,200,000 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: FIQ 








HE company is an outgrowth of a 
metal specialties fabricating business 
founded in Buffalo in 1896 as the Fedders 
Manufacturing Works. On April 21, 1913, 
the company was incorporated with per- 
petual charter under the laws of the State 
of New York. On April 16, 1945, a new 
management was voted into office and on 
January 10, 1946, by amendment to its 
certificate of incorporation, the name was 
changed to Fedders-Quigan Corporation. 
Operations, according to the company 
have since been expanded to about four 
times pre-war capacity. The addition of 
the handbag frame division and expan- 
sion of the refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning products, coupled with the in- 
creased demand for these products, have 
made it possible to obtain a more diver- 
sified business. 
Plants are maintained at Buffalo and 


Maspeth, N. Y. 


Supplies Automotive Industry 


The company is a nationally known 
manufacturer of a wide range of heat 
transfer and refrigeration equipment. It 
specializes in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile radiators, car heater cores, unit 
heaters, unit coolers, condensers, evap- 
orators, water coolers and unit air con- 
ditioners. These products are extensively 
used in the automotive, air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration industries. Ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of all the auto- 
mobile radiators and approximately 30 
per cent of all car heater cores currently 
incorporated in new car production are 
manufactured and supplied by the com- 
pany. 

The company estimates that the Buffalo 
plant's maximum monthly production 
(based on two shifts) is 130,000 radi- 
ators, 150,000 finned condensers and 
evaporators, 3,000 water coolers, 3,000 
unit coolers or unit heaters and 1,000 unit 
air conditioners. At the Maspeth plant. 






Hydro-electric plant of the New England 
System on the Deerfield River in Vermont 
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Fedders-Quigan produces 20 per cent 
of the water coolers made in the U.S. 


maximum estimated output. monthly. is 
200,000 car heater cores (on a two-shift 
basis) and $250.000 of handbag frames 
and kindred articles by dollar volume at 
the current market. 

Users of the company’s automobile 
radiator products include Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and 
Reo Motors. Its car heater cores are man- 
ufactured for use in Ford, Hudson, Lin- 
coln, Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 
and Cadillac cars. The company’s refrig- 
eration components. such as condensers 
and evaporators, are used in leading 
makes of refrigerators and refrigeration 
equipment. Included among these users 
are General Electric, Crosley, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Seeger Refrigeration, 
Philco Corporation and the Gibson Re- 
frigerator Company. Upwards of 20 per 
cent of all the water coolers manufac- 
tured in the United States during 1945 
and 1946 were made by the company. 

During the same two years the com- 
pany produced approximately 10 per cent 
of the propeller fan heaters manufac- 
tured in the United States in that inter- 
val. This product is distributed through- 
out the country by wholesale distributors 
and jobbers who, in addition to selling 
the merchandise, also service it for the 
ultimate consumer. 

Net sales for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1947, were $13,981,078, 
compared with $7,799,127 for the similar 
period of 1946. Net profit for the nine 
months amounted to $1,086,550, against 
$535,461 for the same 1946 period, an 
increase of 102.92 per cent. Net working 
capital amounted to $3.581.167 on Sep- 
tember 30. 1947. 
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SEABOARD FINANCE 
COMPANY 


1,137,814 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: SFC 











EABOARD FINANCE COMPANY, 

whose predecessor partnership was 
formed in 1927 with a total capital of 
less than $3.000, has grown in a period 
of 20 years to the third largest personal 
loan company in this country. Through 
acquisition of other small loan compa- 
nies, the opening of new offices and en- 
larged business in existing offices, the 
company has increased its share of the 
total of personal loan company receiv- 
ables outstanding in the United States 


from 0.44 per cent on December 31, 1936, 
to 4.88 per cent on December 31, 1946. 

The company operates 72 branch of- 
fices located in 64 cities in 18 states. The 
personal loan business is subject to keen 
competition, and in recent years commer- 
cial banks have entered the field. 

However, this has not prevented Sea- 
board from expanding its business stead- 
ily. 

Most of the loan transactions are se- 
cured by collateral represented by chattel 
mortgages, conditional sales or other title 
retentions on household goods and liens 
on motor vehicles. However, in making 
loans the company lays weight on the 


customer’s credit history and his ability 
to repay without hardship. 

The business is financed with the con- 
cern’s own capital, with subordinated 
notes, short-term commercial paper sold 
in the open market and short-term unse- 
cured borrowings against lines of credit 
with commercial banks. 

The consolidated balance sheet on June 
30, 1947, showed total current assets of 
$36,312,646, including $32,255,084 of 
installment notes and contracts receivable 
less reserves amounting to $855,430. Cur- 
rent liabilities, including $23,050,000 of 
notes payable, totaled $24,504,297. Total 


assets were $37.535.023. 


Seaboard operates 72 branch offices in 18 states 
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Dividend Status 


(Continued from page 5) 


indicates the actual size of a $3 dividend 
is $1.80; if $2 were paid in a normal year, 
this year’s dividend is smaller although 
the recipient receives $3. Such contrasts 
are conditioned. so far as the tabled sta- 
tistics go, by the fact that the highest divi- 
dends of any of the first nine years under 
review were not necessarily paid in a 
“normal” year; the dollar's recession af- 
fected many of the maximum dividends, 
too, although inflationary stresses became 
more pronounced in 1947, 


Real Income W orth 


Nevertheless. the exhibit, if examined 
from the angle of practical events, shows 
that dividend increases and extra pay- 
ments this year have acted merely to off- 
set a part of the deflation occurring in the 
dollar’s real worth. In relatively few in- 
stances has the stockholder’s real income 
from dividends kept abreast of dividend 
worth in purchasing power of normal 
years. Dividend comparisons show rather 
clearly, too, how, under the current Fed- 
eral income tax law, the holder of com- 
mon stocks is squeezed between the upper 
and nether millstones of taxation: the 38 
per cent corporate tax on net earnings 
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absorbs money which would be available 
for dividend disbursement, and at the 
same time, personal income taxes apply 
another impost to the same earnings. 

A kind of paradox might be found in a 
realistic consideration of the dividend 
irend: dividend worth is receding while 
a great many things are going up. The 
paradox weakens when it is realized that 
the rise of a great many other things is 
the direct cause of dividend recession in 
purchasing value. In examining such sam- 
pled equities as are found in the table, 
a constructive idea derives from pay- 
ments, consecutively, over long periods, 
giving a spread over changes in the buy- 
ing power of dividends. 

It is interesting to note (see the column 
of recent prices) the majority of the 30 
stocks are yielding something more than 
5 per cent, Quite a number of yields, indi- 
vidually. run from 6 to more than 7 per 
cent. The rates, when compared with those 
for run-of-the-mill dividend payers in the 
spring of 1946, suggest that market opin- 
ion may have taken the trend of the dol- 
lar into consideration, for 20 months ago 
yields of 34% to 41% per cent were the 
usual thing among stable payers. 

The markdown of prices late in 1946 
and the lack of real improvement most of 
this year acted to correct. to some extent, 
the dollar’s receding estate. 


Bond Prices Collide 
with Hardening Credit 


(Continued from page 4) 


incoming funds will remain high and 
mortgage demands probably will not in- 
crease a great deal over the current year. 
While there is a chance that commodity 
prices may rise somewhat further, and 
thus decrease bank funds available for 
bond investment, the loaning tendencies of 
banks may be tempered by the current 
alarm expressed in Washington about in- 
flation and by the contemplated measures 
to control commodity prices and bank 
loaning operations. 

As the year 1948 approaches, the bond 
buyer is essentially confronted with the 
question: Will the Government support 
long-term issues (such as the Victory 21s 
1967/72) at par or above, or will long- 
term Governments be allowed to drift to 
“natural” levels, whatever these may be? 
Whether or not the Government will sup- 
port the long-term bond market poses a 
dilemma. The Government is apprehensive 
over the inflationary tendencies arising 
out of the large increase in money supply. 
and thus might be loath to add to money 
supply by purchasing bonds in the open 
market to support prices. 
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HARTFORD, 


CONN. 

As the thing impresses me, most of us 
make the mistake of figuring our incomes 
in terms of dollars, as if the dollar were a 
stable unit of value, which it is not; par- 
ticularly it has not been so in recent years. 
\s I see it. we should figure our incomes 
in terms of what dollars can buy. For my 
purposes, the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar is now 60 per cent of what it was before 
the war. Now suppose we utilize this per- 
centage in connection with some of the data 
published in your November issue, which I 
have just been studying: 

In terms of pre-war the 1947 estimated 
earnings of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
become 60 per cent of $16.89 or $10.13, 
with similarly reduced estimates for the 
other railroads. The ten months’ dividends 
on Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation be- 
come 60 per cent of $4.50 or $2.70, and so 
with the other dividends. 

The 56 per cent increase in the net asset 
value per share of 29 leading mutual in- 
vestment companies and the 46 per cent in- 
crease in the Standard & Poor’s 90-stock 
average during the last ten years would be 
where? I don’t like to be a factor in trying 
to take the joy out of life; but why not be 
realistic? From the purchasing power 
standpoint, dividends have not gone up but 
down and they are one of the few things 
that have. The silver lining in the cloud 
is, perhaps. that we can use these 60-cent 
dollars to pay taxes. CRS. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Noticing other letters commenting on the 
dull state of stocks, I would like to add my 
“two cents worth,” if any. Stocks have be- 
come a kind of commodity, of the sort that 
stays on a fairly steady price range so long 
as people keep buying from hand to mouth. 
The main reason why the stock-commodity 
stays dull and quite stable for weeks on end 
is exactly that . buying has been hand 


to mouth for the better part of a year and a 
half. Why, if you don’t know? Because 
most of the extra funds which people used 
to have for stock investment or trading are 
absorbed by the tax collectors. If and when 
taxes are marked down considerably, the 
stock market, in my expectation, will rise 
up from its long slumber. LT. £ 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
The article about mutual investment com- 
panies in the November number contained 
interesting statistics and informative text, 
too, for readers who were not familiar with 
them. For a dozen years I have been a 
partisan of the investment diversification 
which such concerns provide, but I did not 
know about the large growth of their assets 
until your statistics reached me. Extending 
similar figures throughout the entire invest- 
ment company field, it is clear that an 
investment departure which came in for 
wide criticism in 1930-31 must have attained 
stability and wide popularity in the 1940s. 


K. BD: S. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


If this letter indicates irritation growing 
out of the stubborn refusal of good stocks 
to be a “barometer” of good business profits, 
it is a reflection of what I find in a great 
deal of market comment. Look at this: 
the Dow-Jones industrial average now 
(November 17) is so close to the 184.44 of 
January 31 as to be practically the same. 
Sure there have been ups and downs during 
the more than nine months. but too 
small to be profitable. If you bought some- 
thing last January, you can’t even score 
an income tax loss on the averages, saying 
nothing of a profit to pay income taxes with. 
“Barometer”! A barometer doesn’t stand 


still. T. OB. 


Epitor’s Note: The early December movement 
of prices acted to alter the letter’s market pic- 
ture, although in a direction hardly constructive. 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


NEW YORK CITY 

When top-drawer preferred stocks 
reach prices yielding less than 31% per cent, 
as happened during the first half of last 
year, they are simply unrealistic. I remem- 
ber reading comment much to this effect 
when the 1946 low-yield levels were reached 
and how right it was! I buy preferreds now 
and then, to mingle with high-yielding 
equities for the sake of balance, and would 
be more comfortable if larger returns were 
obtainable, even after the rise of this year 
which was due, of course, to a decline of 
prices this autumn. 

S, 6..'¢, 


EASTON, PA. 


Among printed aids to study of stocks and 
bonds which my broker supplies me with 
was included some months ago a suggestion 
to subscribe to THE ExcHance. The con- 
tents of five copies so far received show me 
that the suggestion was A-l. I have liked 
especially the dividend records. It has been 
news to find that a large number of com- 
panies whose securities can be bought and 
sold on the N. Y. S. E. have been paying 
without an interruption for two generations, 
sometimes longer. When such formidable 
records are noted, one has to recall that 
much time has passed since 10 years were 
thought impressing. 

EF. i. 
WinNNETERA, FI 


The enclosed check to extend my sub- 
scription for three years may speak more 
effectively than complimentary comment 
about one reader’s opinion of THE 
Excuance. I will add, though, that boiled- 
down information in regard to new listings 
on the Stock Exchange, also the same as 
applied to a good range of useful statistics, 
are features well worth any investor’s at- 
tention from month to month. 
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will plant the wheat?”’ 
the Little Red Hen. 





‘Then I will,’’ said the Little Red Hen. 
And she did. 


In this familiar fable for children 

is concentrated the spirit that made America 
great. The spirit, not of talking, waiting 

or watching, but of doing. 


It was ‘‘I will’? men and women who 
conquered our wildernesses, developed our 
resources, built our giant industrial system. 


It was the doers who worked, set aside 
part of their earnings, invested... and thus 
provided “growing money” for the greatest 
expansion of wealth and well-being 

that mankind has ever known. 


At any time, in any country, wealth is created 
only by those who will. They are the 
producers. They make the wheels turn — 
what’s more, they even provide the wheels! 


As a nation, we must see to it that our people 
are given every encouragement to earn, 

and to employ profitably the surplus their efforts 
produce. This is the time-proved process 

by which we add to the number of factories, 
machines and men that keep busy 

producing goods. 


And only by producing more goods do we 
increase the wealth and improve the 
well-being of all our people. 


TO THE INVESTOR WHO “’WILL”: From its 155 years 
as the nation’s principal market place for securities, the 
New York Stock Exchange has learned this: This market 
serves investors best, and the nation best, when its facil- 
ities are used responsibly —when securities are bought 
and sold solely on the basis of facts. Not tips, not 
rumors. FACTS! 
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